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WARRIOR WOMEN 
OF THE 
EURASIAN STEPPES 





New evidence suggests that tales of Amazon 
warriors may be more than mere legend. 


By JEANNINE DAVIS-KIMBALL 
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Hellenistic sarcophagus from Thessaloniki depicts a mythical battle between Greeks and Amazons. The name Amazon is often erro- 
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neously said to derive from the Greek for “without [one] breast,” but it more likely means “those who are not breast-fed.” 


ho could beleve that an army of women, or a city, or 
a tribe, could ever be organized without men, and not 
only be organized, but even make inroads upon the 
territory of other peoples. For this is the same as say- 
ing that the men of those times were women, and the women were 


men. (Strabo, 2.5.3-4) 


“Maidens fearless in battle,” “a people great in war,” 
“women the peers of men’—according to ancient authors 
these were the Amazons, a race of warrior women said 
variously to come from North Africa, the Caucasus, Asia 
Minor, or the steppes of southern Russia. ‘The fifth-century 
B.C. writer Hellanicus described them as golden-shielded, 
silver-axed females, male-loving and male-infant-killing. 
Scholars long regarded such stories as myths used by the 
Greeks to rationalize a patriarchal society, where men 
fought battles in far-off lands while their wives stayed at 
home, rearing children. The matriarchal Amazon reversed 
gender roles. Goddess, queen, warrior, adulteress, priestess, 
witch, or Fury, she was the antithesis of the Greek woman. 

In the 1950s archaeologists excavating fourth-century 
B.C. burial mounds, or kurgans, of nomadic warriors on the 
steppes of southern Ukraine noticed that many graves of fe- 
males contained swords, spears, daggers, arrowheads, and 
armor. During the past four years my Russian colleagues 
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and I have excavated 50 kurgans near the town of Pokrov- 
ka, near the Kazakhstan border, 1,000 miles east of the 
Ukrainian sites. Here we also found women buried with 
bronze daggers and arrowheads. ‘These finds suggest that 
Greek tales of Amazon warriors may have had some basis 
in fact. 

In his travels north of the Black Sea ca. 450 B.C., 
Herodotus reported hearing tales of warrior women who 
rode the steppes of southern Russia. He called them Ama- 
zons, but the neighboring Scythians fearfully called them 
Oiorpata, or “killers of men.” Myths say the Greeks defeat- 
ed the Amazons at the battle of Thermodon, on the south- 
ern coast of the Black Sea. Following the battle, according 
to Herodotus, the victors sailed for home with many cap- 
tives aboard. ‘The women rebelled and seized the ships, but 
during a storm they were cast upon cliffs in the land of the 
Scythians on the coast of the Sea of Azov. ‘The Amazons 
then fought the Scythians, who, upon discovering their ad- 
versaries were females, decided to lay down their arms and 
have their young men produce children with the women 
warriors. In time the Scythians and Amazons paired, and 
together they left the northern Black Sea region, moving 
east to the steppes between the Don and Volga rivers. 
From their union was born a matriarchal tribe in which 
women used bows and arrows, rode horses, and were re- 
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quired to kill an enemy before marrying. These people 
were known as the Sauromatians, though no ancient au- 
thor gives the origins of this name. 

Herodotus placed the Sauromatians on the steppes 
northeast of the Don River. Modern excavations, however, 
have turned up traces of their presence across a much 
wider area, from the eastern bank of the lower Don across 
the Volga and Ural rivers into the southern Ural steppes. 
Throughout this vast and open landscape archaeologists 
have found westward-oriented burials, bowls with rounded 
bottoms and inverted lips poorly fired from gritty clay, and 
metalwork and carved bone decorated with images of ani- 
mals—all Sauromatian traits. Our work has shown that 
these people first began grazing their sheep, horses, and 
even the occasional camel on the steppes around Pokrovka 
ca. 600 B.C. They arrived each spring and stayed until au- 
tumn, when they took down their yurts and trekked south 
with their herds to winter in the milder climate of southern 
Kazakhstan or northern Uzbekistan. 

In summer the Sauromatians buried their dead near 
Pokrovka, occasionally reusing Bronze Age kurgans but 
more often building anew. Each mound originally con- 





Map shows Sauromatian and Sarmatian sites in southern Russia. Gold amphora imported from Achaemenid Persia was found by archaeol- 


wall to complete the kurgan. Unfortunately the central bur- 
ial of every large kurgan at Pokrovka had been robbed, ei- 
ther in antiquity or during the past three centuries, so that 
we have lost most of the precious artifacts. We do, howev- 
er, find undisturbed male and female burials placed around 
the central pit; though not as rich, they still provide valu- 
able information about the Sauromatians. 

Archaeological evidence suggests that ca. 400 B.C. the 
Sauromatians began to be replaced by people known to 
ancient authors as Sirmatians or Sarmatians. No ancient 
sources comment on the origin of these people or their 
name. In contrast to the Sauromatians, who oriented their 
dead toward the setting sun, the Sarmatians buried their 
dead with their heads to the. south. In general their burials 
are richer in imported items than those of the Sauroma- 
tians. There are also more Sarmatian than Sauromatian 
burials, suggesting the population was larger. 

The transition from Sauromatians to Sarmatians seen 
between the Don and Volga is also apparent at the same 
time, ca. 400 B.C., on the Eurasian steppes, farther east. 
Here the largest Sarmatian kurgans measure about 350 feet 
across. Thought to be the burials of chiefs of large tribal 
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ogist Anatoly Pshenichnyuk in an Early Sarmatian “tsar” kurgan at Filippovka, 60 miles northwest of Pokrovka. With handles in the shape 
of mountain sheep, it is among many artifacts from the grave that are adorned with animal imagery. 


tained a single grave, but many were reused over a few 
centuries for as many as 25 secondary interments. The 
original burial was often that of a woman placed in a pit 
four to six feet deep in the center of the mound; sometimes 
short niches to the side of the pit held additional inter- 
ments. Mortuary offerings, placed at her side, might in- 
clude bronze arrowheads in a quiver, jewelry, bronze mir- 
rors, stone altars, pottery, pieces of colored stone or ore, 
and perhaps horse trappings. A quarter of mutton lay ei- 
ther at her feet or at her head, food for her journey into’ 
the next world. After the burial pit was filled, a wall of 
packed yellow clay perhaps two feet high and three feet 
wide might have been built on the ground surface, encir- 
cling it. Dirt and sod had then been piled atop the pit and 
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confederacies, these are known by Russian archaeologists as 
“tsar” kurgans. To the east, new confederacies of tribes 
may have been bringing their herds into the southern Ural 
steppes, assimilating the Sauromatians. Several artifacts 
found in Sauromatian burials at Pokrovka suggest that the 
winter homeland of these newcomers may have been locat- 
ed on one of the great east-west trade routes, perhaps 
somewhere in southern Kazakhstan. These finds include a 
bronze belt buckle from northern China and a set of ham- 
mered and chased gold plaques probably depicting snow 
leopards, which inhabit the ‘Tien Shan Mountains of Kyr- 
gyzstan and western China. 

There are no tsar kurgans at Pokrovka, but among the 
more modest Sauromatian (sixth-fourth centuries B.C.) and 
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Bronze arrowheads (1), iron sword (2), fossilized Gryphaea 
shells (3), and unworked stone in shape of Gryphaea shell (4) 
were found in a young female warrior’ s burial. Gold plaques in 
the form of felines, probably snow leopards representing the sun 
god, were found around a priestess’ neck. 
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Schematic diagram of a typi- 
cal Pokrovka kurgan shows 
three kinds of graves: (1) the 
original pit burial, dug from 
the ancient ground surface; 
(2)a later “catacomb” bur- 
ial, dug through the mound, 
with a tunnel off the bottom 
of the pit; and (3) a so-called 
podboi grave, also later, with 
a niche off the side of the pit. 
Also shown is (4) a low wall 
of earth ringing the original 
pit burial. Such a kurgan 
would have been about 60 
feet in diameter and seven 
feet tall. 
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Early Sarmatian (fourth-second centuries B.C.) burials we 
have identified a number of types. Male burials can be di- 
vided into two groups. Forty graves seem to have been 
those of warriors: bronze or iron arrowheads were found in 
these tombs, and in some cases an iron sword and match- 
ing dagger. Four males of a different class were buried with 
a small child on their arm and almost no grave goods, per- 
haps just a single pot. One had a six-year-old lying beside 
his leg; the only offering in this burial was a whetstone 
near the child’s eye socket. A lone Middle Sarmatian (sec- 
ond century B.C.-second century A.D.) man was buried 
with ore samples and an iron crucible caked with slag, sug- 
gesting that he may have been a miner or metalworker. 

In general females were buried with a wider variety and 
larger quantity of artifacts than males. ‘This is particularly 
true of burials in the southern sector of a cemetery known 
as Cemetery Pokrovka 2, which has 15 kurgans. We have 
recognized three different female classes, though not every 
burial fits neatly into one of these categories. The first 
group, numbering about 28 burials, contained spindle- 
whorls, fragments of deliberately broken mirrors, and stone 
and glass beads, artifacts typically associated with feminini- 
ty and domesticity. ‘The second group, about five burials 
whose mortuary offerings often included clay or stone al- 
tars, bone spoons, bronze mirrors, and seashells, seems to 
have been priestesses who presided over the spiritual and 
cultic affairs of the family or clan. The grave goods of the 
third group included iron swords or daggers, bronze arrow- 
heads, and whetstones to sharpen the weapons, suggesting 
that these seven females were warriors. 

Some Russian scholars have argued that weapons found 
in female burials served a purely ritual purpose, to be 
wielded only in the afterworld, but the bones tell a different 
story. The bowed leg bones of one 13- or 14-year-old girl 
attest a life on horseback, and her array of arms included a 
dagger and dozens of arrowheads in a quiver made of 
wood and leather. It seems her amulets were also designed 
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to reinforce her prowess, for she wore a bronze arrowhead 
in a leather pouch around her neck, and a great boar’s 
tusk, which may originally have been suspended from her 
belt, lay at her feet. A bent arrowhead was found in the 
body cavity of another woman, suggesting that she had 
been killed in battle. 

Kurgan 8 in Cemetery 2 contained an Early Sarmatian 
male burial dug into a Sauromatian female burial. Most of 
the female’s offerings had been disturbed, but we found 
sheep and camel bones in a small niche and a remarkable 
flute carved from an animal bone. Because the nearest 
camels lived in Central Asia, between 600 and 1,200 miles 
to the south and southwest, they were very valuable, and 
their bones placed in graves were probably signs of high 
status. Two other female burials in the same mound con- 
tained bronze arrowheads, whetstones, leather quivers, an 
iron dagger, fossilized shells of Gryphaea (related to oysters), 
spindlewhorls, drilled stones, pottery vessels, and stone, 
glass, and coral beads. 

Our excavations have shown that some Early Iron Age 
Pokrovka females held a unique position in society. ‘They 


seem to have controlled much of the wealth, performed rit- 
uals for their families and clan, rode horseback, and possi- 
bly hunted saiga, a steppe antelope, and other small game. 
In times of stress, when their territory or possessions were 
threatened, they took to their saddles, bows and arrows 
ready, to defend their animals, pastures, and clan. We hope 
that continued research, including excavation, radiocarbon 
dating, and DNA analysis, will tell us more about these no- 
mads and their origins. 

Because the Pokrovka nomads lived 1,000 miles east of 
the Don and Volga Sauromatians, and the Amazons 
known to the Greeks lived even farther west, they cannot 
have been the same people. ‘They may, however, have 
been one of many similar nomadic tribes who occupied the 
Eurasian steppes in the Early Iron Age. If one believes 
Herodotus, they may even have been the far-flung contem- 
poraries of the Amazons. W 





JEANNINE DAVIS-KIMBALL is the director of the Center for the 
Study of Eurasian Nomads and the founder of the Kazakh/ American 
Research Project. 


Were Sarmatians the source of Arthurian legend? 


By C. SCOTT LITTLETON 


patched some 5,500 Sarmatian cavalry of the lazyges 

tribe from the Danube region to northern Britain. Af- 
ter their terms of service were up, many of them settled 
in a vicus, or veterans’ community, at Bremetennacum 
Veteranorum on the Ribble River in Lancashire, near 
what later became the village of Ribchester (Latin for 
“Ribble Camp”). Evidence of Sarmatians found there 
and nearby includes an inscription of ca. A.D. 238-244 
mentioning a “troop of Sarmatian cavalrymen [stationed 
at] Bremetennacum”; a grave stela from Chester depict- 
ing a Sarmatian warrior; and an image, probably of a 
Sarmatian cavalryman, known as the “Naked Horse- 
man” of Ribchester, first described by the English anti- 
quarian Thomas Braithwaite in 1604 and now lost. 

The Sarmatians’ first commander in Britain was Lu- 
cius Artorius Castus, who, according to his grave stela, 
took his troops to Gaul to put down a rebellion in A.D. 
184. Like the legendary King Arthur, he led mounted 
warriors into battle on the Continent. ‘The first Sarma- 
tian leader of the Ribchester contingent probably took on 
the title artorius, borrowing his commander’s name. A 
subsequent leader may have been King Arthur, the “Ar- 
torius, dux bellorum |war leader|” who, according to leg- 
end, saved Britain by defeating the Saxons at Badon Hill 
ca. A.D. 510. 

The Sarmatians spoke a Northeast Iranian dialect and 
shared many traits with other ancient Northeast Iranians, 


|: A.D. 175 the Roman emperor Marcus Aurelius dis- 
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including the Scythians and Alans. ‘There are many par- 
allels between Arthurian legend and the folklore of the 
modern Ossetians, descendants of the Alans who live in 
the Caucasus. A search for a magical cup or cauldron in 
Ossetic folklore, for example, parallels the Arthurian 
quest for the Holy Grail, and the Alans, who invaded 
western Europe in the fifth century A.D., brought legends 
of a figure we know as Lancelot. 

Ossetic folklore centers on the Narts, a band of heroes 
whose chief is named Batraz. On his deathbed, Batraz 
orders the Narts to consign his magical sword to the sea. 
They are, however, loath to do so and attempt to de- 
ceive Batraz into thinking his order has been carried out. 
In the end the sword is finally thrown into the sea; as the 
blade enters the water, the sea turns blood red and be- 
comes extremely turbulent. 

When this legend is juxtaposed with that of Arthur’s 
death, the Sarmatian connection becomes clear. Dying, 
King Arthur asks Sir Bedivere to throw his sword, Excal- 
ibur, into a lake, but the knight does not want to and 
tries to trick Arthur into thinking his request has been 
honored. When Excalibur finally is thrown into the wa- 
ter, a parallel extraordinary event occurs: a hand rises 
from the lake, grasps the sword, and pulls it beneath the 
surface. W 








tal College in Los Angeles. 
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